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THE "CORNER STONE" RESOLUTION. 



By Duane Mowry, of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The late Vice President Henry Wilson, while engaged 
in writing his "History of the Rise and Fall of the 
Slave Power in America,' ' sent an inquiry to Judge 
James R. Doolittle concerning the "corner stone" reso- 
lution presented in the New York state convention of the 
Democratic party in 1847. The following is a copy of the 
letter making such inquiry, which is now in the writer's 
possession: "Natick, Mass., May 12, 1873. Dear Doo- 
little : Can you inform me if you wrote the Resolution 
Field offered in the Convention called the "corner 
stone?" Field tells me it was handed to him by either 
Wadsworth or yourself while he was speaking. Yours 
truly, H. Wilson." 

The reply of Judge Doolittle justified the following 
statement by Mr. Wilson in the second volume of his 
book (pp. 126-7) : "The Wilmot proviso was the excit- 
ing and controlling issue. The discussion was conducted 
with great spirit and ability. A resolution, prepared by 
James R. Doolittle, afterward United States Senator 
from Wisconsin, was offered by David Dudley Field as 
an amendment to the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. This amendment, while promising fidelity to "the 
compromises of the Constitution" and to "the reserved 
rights of the States" pledged "uncompromising hostility 
to the extension of slavery into territory now free. ' ' Mr. 
Field made a powerful speech in its support. * * * 
The amendment was rejected and the resolutions were 
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adopted, though it was claimed that the latter and the 
nominations were carried not only by an irregularly or- 
ganized convention, but by a convention without a 
quorum.*' 

The following is the language of the resolution men- 
tioned : 

"Resolved, That, while the democracy of New York 
represented in this convention will faithfully adhere to 
all the compromises of Constitution and maintain all the 
reserved rights of the states, they declare, since the 
crises arrived when that question must be met, their un- 
compromising hostility to the extension of slavery into 
territory now free, or which may be hereafter acquired 
by any action of the government of the United States." 

The resolution, though it failed in passing the conven- 
tion of 1847, was adopted with great unanimity and en- 
thusiasm by the progressive wing of the party the next 
year, known as the " barn-burners' ' in opposition to the 
"honkers." Judge Doolittle says that this resolution 
became the corner-stone of the free soil party of 1848. 
It was placed and kept at the head of the column in all 
free soil papers in New York, New England, and in the 
west. Its rejection, and the manner of its rejection, 
aroused most intense indignation. It became the rallying 
cry — the shibboleth — for free soil and free men in all of 
the territories of the United States. The abolition party 
was swallowed up by it. Some of the strong supporters 
of this resolution in the state of New York at that time 
were Preston King, David Dudley Field, James S. 
Wadsworth, Churchill C. Cambreleng, John Van Buren 
and James R. Doolittle. 

It is a long and interesting story, the story connected 
with this resolution, a story which did much to emphasize 
the inequities and rank injustice of the institution of 
slavery in the United States. It did much to bring into 
public notice the problem which was finally solved by the 
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resort to arms in the war between the states. Of course, 
few men knew then the momentous question which was 
so near at hand. Yet it is in this way that great public 
questions are first proposed for ultimate solution. Mr. 
Doolittle's part in this great question was far from in- 
considerable. 



